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FIELD WITHOUT BOUNDS 


HERE is a very provocative passage in the letter from Major 
Henry D. Buchanan, published elsewhere in this issue. We can 
dismiss very quickly the answer to the questions concerning Sister Philip 
who easily may be, although not to our knowledge, “‘somebody’s niece.” 
Certainly she must be some one’s daughter and possibly she has nieces 
of her own—we ourselves know none of her relations and little more 
than that she, a member of a religious order, is at present stationed and 
very likely teaching in Los Angeles. 

But the statement that, in publishing her poem, “we have gone 
out of our sphere to enter a controversial field,” argues limitations on 
the subjects with which SPIRIT may deal and beyond that implies the 
same limitations for the poet. Only last month, we stated editorially 
that “there are countless subjects which as yet are foreign to the poets’ 
catalogue.” We devoutly hope that many of these will remain foreign. 
But the controversial is not per se one of them, although it may easily 
through its treatment be so classified. For in short order the contro- 
versial may lead to propaganda and it has been our constant contention 
that propaganda, as his primary pursuit, is not legitimate for the poet, 
writing as a poet. Nor have we made any distinction between propa- 


ganda for the good or the bad end. 
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If it is borne in mind, as we constantly do and so frequently em- 
phasize at the risk of over-repetition, that poetry is a fine art then 
there follows the realization that its concern is with all of life. This 
concern is not merely that of detail-on-detail depiction but of life in 
all its varied and general aspects. How these should be treated by the 
artist, who must be judged for his selectivity, of course, is an entirely 
different matter. Virtues have their counterparts in the vices—hope 
opposes despair, love is the converse of hate—and art, which essentially 
must appeal to the noble, does not limit its range of life when it points 
up a positive and plays down its negative. The latter comes into the 
poet’s scheme as incidental to the effect which he seeks to achieve on a 
higher plane. Love is aimed toward, if it only implicitly reaches its 
divine source; it is not steered animal-ward. 


But what of satire? Properly it is always intended as a corrective. 
It takes issue with certain aspects of life and its immediate goal may be 
to hold up to scorn. But beyond this is the hope, which is rooted in 
solicitude for the better state of society or the men and women who 
compose it. The satirist says that this is evil, this pretentious, this the 
trivial masked in consequence; he definitely wants the evil abolished, the 
pretentious replaced by honesty, the trivial revealed for what it is. His 
limitation, in his assault, is to guard against falling the victim of that 
against which he inveighs. His approach must be from a very stable 
position with a purpose which is not essentiality different from the lofti- 
est eulogizer of the noble. And certainly satire becomes ignoble if it 
fails to make the Christ-taught distinction between the sinner on one 
hand and the sin on the other. 


The reins which SPIRIT keeps on its contributing poets, aside from 
those tied in with rigid norms of poetry, are very light. There is no “you 
must”; there is one “you must not.” Every prospective contributor is 
told that the Editors “will not consider poems that are in direct or in- 
direct contravention of Catholicism or its fundamental principles.” That 
prohibition, it need not be said, also applies to all other material in the 
magazine. But the prose in SPIRIT is not concerned with all of life— 
it deals entirely with poetry. In that field the magazine may be thor- 
oughly controversial—indeed we might slyly state that we have even 
sought to provoke controversy and to acquire in our Communications 
the reverse of “the nice”—but it sticks strictly to its last. The issues of 
the day may howl about the ears of its editors and its contributors but 
the magazine will refer to them only as its poets, writing as artists, pro- 
vide the reflection. 
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SERMON 


Pilgrim, go deftly. Breath is so brief. 
Men are so early blunted by grief. 
Under time’s shadow vulnerable man 
Mellows more slowly than seasons can. 


Take for your council the eloquent earth: 
Under its rainfall buds come to birth; 
Splendour is spilled from an opulent sky. 
Cup your heart deep while wonders blow by. 


Pilgrim, go deftly. Breath is a flame 
Wanton with burning, willful to tame. 
Passion and pity neal it at last 
Into a silence forever held fast. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


RELUCTANT HEART 


What massive things cry out some mighty truth, 
What things by violence declare their fact, 

We shall not ever more than half believe, 

Or we shall else preserve our doubt intact. 


Denial reflex as the heart itself 

Is this that closes doors upon belief 

Too sharply sprung or with too swift approach. 
The heart will drown in joy or drown in grief 


Only for some inconsequential thing 

Far cousin to the fact its fiction hides; 

Never for any monstrous teeming truth 

The hidden mind in some dark hour confides. 


When truth goes past we are preoccupied. 
Hearing the belled words chime we lose their sense, 
And not until the altar candles glow 
Do we find time for precious penitence. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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CONQUEST OF THE SEED 


Solid stone and massive wood, 
Arrogant the building stood; 
Blackout of its spreading girth 
Throttling excellence of earth. 
Forgotten now bent orchard trees 
Drunk with wine and drone of bees; 
Forgotten long the furrowed drive 
Coaxing backward corn to thrive; 
Forgotten too one buried seed, 
Dormant son of common weed, 
Manacled in stone-hard earth, 
Waiting dignity of birth... 

It slept in changelessness of mold. 


Above, the rust of growing old 
Assailed the edifice at last. 

Panzers elemental massed 

Their fire and frost and rot of rain... 


The building lurched—collapsed in pain. 


Beating drums of wrack below 
Summoned all the soil to know 
Deliverance. The seed was rocked 
From slumbering—conception-shocked. 
Seeped in moisture, steeped in heat, 

It tottered up on tiny feet; 

Spurned the clay, clutched the loam, 
Gripped a crevice in its home; 
Clambered up till earth was done— 
Found the sky and felt the sun. 


Wreckage, rubble, dead debris 
Tainted all that eye could see; 
Rule of rafter, rooftree, beam, 
Severed like a shattered dream. 
Swift the son of common weed, 
Battler of a stubborn breed, 
Conqueror of dark and doubt, 
Surveyed the ruin, rued the rout. 





Then king-like, kind, where walls were wrecked, 
The good seed rose and stood erect. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 


TRAVEL NOTE 


This is journey to be made 
In a sun-rinsed southern noon; 
But if dappled heavens lend 
Courtesy of star and moon 


Take the night by mountain way 
Luminous into Tuscany; 

Ride in moonlight through the hills, 
Ride in moonlight to the sea. 


Listen at Verona’s gate— 
Nightingale and blossom yet 
In her ancient citadel 
Whimper over Juliet. 


Lean to hear the Arno tell 
Silver word of night like this 
When beside her waters came 
The immortal Beatrice. 


Or on Umbrian cloister wall 
Glimpse the olive’s white festoon 
Shining like a matin prayer 
Lovely in a night of moon. 


Let them steal your heart away: 
Cypress and star-clutching pines 
Standing tip-toe to the sky 

On the moon-washed Apennines. 


When across some Roman road 
One pink sprig of almond nods 
Take the hand of destiny, 
Enter Latium with the gods. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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THE FOX 


Around the cage, around the cage, 
And still around, around you run. 
O furry fury eyed with flame, 
Am I the unforgiven one? 


O inextinguishable fire 

Whose every flicker is a cry: 
“TI am a fox. I was betrayed,” 
Did Adam do this, or did I? 


For when he loosed the great winds 
That darkened and upturned our sea, 
Did Adam wreck his friends, the foxes, 
As well as us, his progeny? 


Or is it I, his new accomplice, 

Who fire the hatred in your glances? 
O would they soften, sullen runner, 
If they encountered, say, St. Francis? 


But, saints or sinners, others also, 
Touched with kinship, dare address you, 
And even I may whisper humbly: 
“Hapless brother, may God bless you.” 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


WHILE YET THE GREEN LEAF 


While yet the green leaf hangs upon the bough, 
So long will love hold revel in my heart; 
So long will time pause goldenly on now 
And space be just two lovers’ lips apart. 


Blow gently, wind, and let no cloud betray 
The warmth and light of this receding sun, 
For when, O love, the brown leaves mask the day 
We shall be two and pain and I be one. 
GILEAN DOUGLAS. 





PROMISE OF JOY 


Here is the day delivered from time’s waters, 
Not laved, but new, but free, 
And I am like the youngest of her daughters. 


The soul has its nativity forever. 
Nothing of yesterday need shadow me, 
The past is a frayed thread that I can sever. 


I can accede to the untrampled lands. 
No height shall be too hallowed for my winning, 
No fruit need be forbidden to my hands. 


More than the day, the soul is versatile! 

Its calendar is endless with beginning, 

And morning comes to man at his own will. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


BRIGHT CLUE 
(On reading a passage from St. Thomas Aquinas) 


What miracle is this which rising thrusts 
Corroboration to the startled brain? 

The soul, pursuing through the trivial dusts 
The bright apocrypha of earth again 
Confronts in sudden wonder what swift clue 
Unwound at last through labyrinthine ways 
And apprehending miracles anew 

Perceives the Circumstance which rules its days. 


So following down secret streets of Mind 
A dream—an echo—out of times long past, 
Chancing to read these words, and as one blind 
Dazzled by sun conceives the Truth at last, 
The heart, besieged, must tremble, crying: Know, 
Forever, doubting dust, this thing is so! 

KATHARINE KENNEDY. 
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FAREWELL TO ALL BEAUTIFUL PLACES 
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There is a death 
in leaving what you love and know. 
There is a death 


in going where you fear to go. 


Known and beloved, 

and even the very part of me: 
This is my Bethany 
That I have loved so much, 
Where I have dared to touch 
A mystery. 


Loved these: 

Noon, night, 

Tents of trees, 
Moonlight, 

The constant lake, 

Fog incense, 

Bees in the honeysuckle 
Early in the morn. 


Loved all these and more: 

The things that eye can see, yes, 
Your breaking shore— 

But you can never guess 

That this I love that eyes see not: 
Covert beauty God forgot 

To clothe in flesh as such, 
Which I dare to touch 

As a mystery— 

And more than that I cannot say, 
Nor shall you see. 


There is a death 

in leaving what you love and know. 
Many the death you die 

before you rise and go. 


O, somewhere I shall find 
Long grain waving in the strong wind, 





In the merry, intermittent sun. 

And somewhere, I suppose, 

There will be fair comparison 

Between the solemn rose 

And dew flashing on the morning grass, 
Where down the day the clouds will pass 
Like a lover and his lass. 


There is a death 
in going where you fear to go. 
And many the death you die 
in leaving what you love and know. 
ARTHUR MAC GILLIVRAY, S.J. 


APPROACH 


Let us be still and think on air. 

Not fire nor the churning sea— 

not lapping flame nor ocean turning endlessly— 
not earth’s deep mystery, 

but only the ever-present never-seen 
transparent wall on which we lean, 

the food, the fair board spread for all, 

the mute who brings the voice, the flute, 

the warning and the call. 


O stop the mind 
that runs like a hound 
close to the ground 
pursuing shape and scent, 
the tawny, the succulent— 
O lift the mind. 
Leave garden and grove, 
leave pasture and fen, 
leave man and his warring men, 
leave line and circle and square— 
be still and think on air 
that is more like to thought itself, to love, 
about us and above, 
unseen and everywhere. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 
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PRAYER FOR COURAGE 


Out of our courage, build a wall 
That bombers cannot burst at all. 


From candor of our children’s eyes 
Make bastions shells cannot surprise. 


While hurricanes of hate at length 
On our defenses spend their strength, 


In dugouts of the spirit, must 
Always be hoarded safe our trust; 


Till light at last on every face 
Will blazon freedom of the race; 


Till boundaries of all countries start 
With outlines of the human heart! 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


Through every precinct of the wintry city 
Squadroned iron resounds upon the streets; 
Herod’s police 

Make shudder the dark steps of the tenements 
At the business about to be done. 


Neither look back upon that starry country, 
Nor hear what rumors crowd across the dark 
Where blood runs down those holy walls, 

Nor frame a childish blessing with Thy hand 
Towards that fiery spiral of triumphant souls! 


Go, Child of God, upon the singing desert, 

Where, with eyes of flame, 

The roaming lion keeps Thy road from harm! 
THOMAS JAMES MERTON. 
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HARVEST 


The gleanings of the wheat 
In winds of well-spent years 
With few grains of laughter, 
A few grains of tears— 
Gold, this, of our fullest ears. 


How greedy our hearts are, 
That always ask for all: 
Mere breath of a spring breeze, 
Slow west-wind in fall. 
Wanting always—wanting all. 
EMERY E. PETHO. 


ADVENT VILLANELLE 


There is a silence falling, not of earth. 
There is a brooding darkness, blank and drear. 
(There is a distant sound of coming mirth.) 


The wise men hasten on by ford and firth, 
And shepherds watch beneath the bright stars clear; 
There is a silence falling, not of earth. 


For God’s own weary Mother there is dearth 
Of shelter from cold winds that slash and sear. 
(There is a distant sound of coming mirth.) 


There is a light, and fire upon the hearth 
Within the hostelry, and goodly cheer. 
There is a silence falling not of earth. 


“Can ye not lend us where to give God birth, 
Folk of the inn? Have ye no pity here?” 
(There is a distant sound of coming mirth.) 


There is a stable low, of little worth. 
(A thousand thousand stars are drawing near.) 
There is a silence falling, not of earth. 
There is a distant sound of coming mirth. 
SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 
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OF VOICES WHISPERING 


It has all, 

all been spoken: 

You, loosely and nobly 

formed into words: 

the trite, worn utterance; 

the mouth speaking; 

the mind in the racing street; , 
the heart-— 

O the poor inattentive one— 
lured from the lifting silence, 
whirling in raucous chaos, 

in the silken and polished sandal; 
not in the rough but 

beautiful sandal of service. 


And of You: 

words made of sun; 

of voices whispering 

softly in lilies and foliage, 

along the creek and the river— 

the steadily, steadily flowing— 
through day, through twilight, 

and through the long darkness; 

of cadences of the surf 

heard from the glorious mountain, 
the high, unattainable 

the near and possessed by the claimant; 
of voices coming 

closer and closer, 

clear in the opening morning; 

of voices like dew , 
falling at dawn in the vineyard; 

of voices like fingers 

touching the hem of the evening. 


And of You: 

words in the eyes: 

in the long, 

long gaze of service; 





words in the hands: 

in the hard, 

hard years of duty; 

words in the thought: 

in the ripe, 

ripe knowledge of growth; 

words in the sight 

of the beautiful silence of children. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


CONCLUSION 


The ear is waked when music plays, 

The tongue is starved except it praise, 

With no beauty in its round 

To slavery the eye is bound, 

And the heart that loves not, makes 

More pain than any heart that breaks. 
TOM BOGGS. 


AUTUMN SONG 


So long we were forewarned 
That this must come to pass— 
Yet while the leaves adorned 
The boughs and while the grass 
Caught sunlight, it is well 
That we forgot... until 
The first leaf sighed and fell, 
Grass withered on the hill. 


So long it was foretold 
That wings must flash away— 
But much has turned to gold 
And songs we heard must stay 
Beyond the flight of birds... 
Against winds on the hill, 
Our hearts speak valiant words, 
Our hands are clinging still. 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 
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LATE PLANTING 


Side by side we lie, children of dust, 

All one fallow garden with pregnant soil, 
And when the night has yielded to the day 
Let then the Gardener begin His toil. 


When He plows with wisdom beyond ours, 

Pray that we have the innocence to yield, 

And when the harrow breaks the clods apart, 

Cry not against the smoothing of the field. 
ANNE M. TANSEY. 


CUXA CLOISTER: FORT TRYON PARK 
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Here is a cube of time 
From quarries of eternity, 
Mottled pink and cream 
In delicate colonnade 
Whose arches rhyme. 
Marble serenity 

Harbors the hooded dream 
In border shade. 


In open court the grass, 

The flag-paved paths, the trees, 

The iris, butterfly and fountain-play, 
Are casual witnesses of then and now. 
The seasons do not pass. 

Here they remain perennial centuries, 
Timeless insistence on today. 

No past or future bends the bough. 


Here is a sprig of time 

That flowers in marble counterpart, 
Its root in seven centuries ago, 
Preserved in gentle space. 
Suspension breathes, sublime. 

The arching portals of the heart, 
Embracing this enclosure, know 
Revelation framed in grace. 























This is identity: 
Yourself who were, who are, shall be, the same. 
The air is sweet with argument, the word 
Is syllabled with light and lightly said. 
In perfect poetry 
The butterfly and flower pronounce your name. 
The fountain knows you and the hidden bird 
Sings instant recognition overhead. 

DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 


WHO SEEKS THROUGH PRAYER 


Along the wall dark days had built 

No doorway to escape I found; 

Vainly, with sharp, demanding hands 

I beat; then sank upon the ground... 

There, strangely near, my fingers felt 

A hidden latchstring where I knelt. 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


ANDANTINO 


Sink deep, white hands in brown loam 

Wave-deep, pale lips in blue foam 

Accustom limb and soft breast 

To a blue, or a brown nest... . 

I will have no fear of death, 

Lonely absence of warm breath, 

I shall be prepared and so 

If to earth or ocean go 

I shall leave my flesh behind 

With a lovely peace of mind 

For brown arms will be its rest 

Or blue depth of a wave-crest ... 

And there will rejoicing be 

As dust meets dust, or sea, sea! 
NANCY MIDDLETON AMANN. 
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BASEBALL GAME 


The mind is algebraic. It looks for X. 

Give it the velvety substance of midsummer 
and it will sleep unless a spell of numbers 
adroitly frees the tranced day’s inner rhythm, 
the mathematics fusing its vivid core. 

Music will do it sometimes. Let a fiddle 

or fife be heard across the greenwood heat 
and suddenly the labyrinth of languid 
unmoving leaves and light and fruit and flowers 
becomes a formal and positive equation 

whose answer, seeming always near solution, 
is X, the dear unknown. 

The trick is timing, 
taking the delicate common denominator— 
rhythm, dynamic, beautifully precise— 
from earth, most deftly meshed with the wheeling seasons; 
from bird’s bright wings whose intricate vibrations 
fit always the apt and proper groove of wind; 
from sky, balanced forever in sprung rhythm. 


And here this afternoon the world stands up 
and walks, and grass receives the gift of tongues, 
and what was only a formless blur of green 
breathes and comes warmly alive upon the eye... 
and all because incredibly exact 

coordinates of mortal hand and brain 

inscribe a crashing tangent to a speedball; 

because Time grows staccato, made of moments 
like this—when ball and sliding runner meet 
together at first base, too close together 

in Time for conscious grasp of Time to gauge; 
because blue, shining, air, a slow sun-dial, 

is patterned and reduced to subtler factors. 


The mind is happy now. The mind abstracts , 
from florid day its integers of rhythm, 

and lawn and vibrant tree and poised horizon 

become a formal and positive equation 

whose answer is at tongue’s tip... waiting ... waiting... 


JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 





CRUTCH 


Though wounded out of limb be sure of wing, 
God is crutch for every crippled thing. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


THREADS ON A PATTERN 


Flight sped my heels, and braver now, I wait 
No more afraid. I walk with measured tread, 
My shoulders squared and my feet on the white 
Hills of reality . . . my spirit tired 
But free of all illusion. On the sun 
Is a strange disk across a darkened span. 
And truth, besmirched, torn from her silver throne 
Is starkly naked, riding through the town. 
Truth is beauty—beauty truth, thus did 
You reason well till beauty, cowering, died; 
Her colored cloak but serving for a whim 
For truth, whose bitter logic would be warm. 
CLARA HYDE. 


WINTER SONNET 


Remember that our love moves like great snow; 
Softly as snow it comes upon the world; 
It builds the air into a house, impearled, 
Corniced with forests where the still trees grow. 
Remember now this loveliness we know, 
This individual peace, this gladness swirled 
Whitely around us; it is true; though hurled 
In terror all the cold and wild winds blow. 
Our hearts are calm; the snow is falling wide; 
The world lies like a low-descended star; 
And though our minds hear distantly the ride 
Of heavy famine, pestilence, death, and war, 
Our love moves like the snow and builds in pride 
This hidden place with silence at the core. 

ELDA TANASSO. 
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LIKE FAIRY GIFTS 


What did I lose, what lost thing long ago 
Forgotten, and the feverish memory 

Even, of search over landscapes, nightmare-slow, 
Dragging sure failure; and how dear to me, 
How cherished, that the shadow fleetingly 
Caught in almost familiar places (here 

Surely, this hill—before—sometime—) should be 
Such desolation and such childish fear? 


A child whose anguish sleep has comforted 

Might wake in later darkness as I waken, 

Clutching some toy which in the gift is taken. 

So crowning love there blazes rediscovered 

What star I cannot tell, except it hovered— 

What longed-for wing of light, but that it fled. 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 


AUTUMN AFTERNOON 


I have been remembering, this yellow afternoon, 
All other days when equally the blue 

Sky sagged above the grey barn-roof so low 

It seemed the latent star-dust would sift through. 


This mathematics of remembered time 
Is different from adding two and two 
To get precisely four—no more, no less. 
The sum is more than just one added to 


What went before. For each day’s memory haze 
Trails peculiar glory in its wake. 

Light may not merge in earlier light. A swan 
Is its own mirrored image in a lake. 


Nor could I bear such totaled beauty if 

I could not count on autumns yet to come. 
The infinitely bright exponent 

Mitigates the terror of the sum; 





O valiant sign, to contravene a last 

Inexorable day’s finality! 

Assurance end were end—that were to bring 

Down more than star-dust on a grey roof-tree. 
EARL DANIELS. 


ESSENTIALS 


Beauty and song and Christ: 
These are my life’s full wages— 
The title upon the book 

And each of its separate pages. 


Beauty and Christ and song: 
These are the Three that matter, 
The Three that pour red wine 
Out of pale jugs of water. 


Take what you will—nor grieve me— 
From any year’s rich throng, 
O envious Life! but leave me 
Christ and beauty and song. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 


FOR THIS ALONE 


Now there is deep content and deeper peace, 

One need not winnow with each wind that blows; 

But plow the field and make high heap of corn, 

And labor all the day till evening glows. 

The morn will bring first-fruits of ears yet green, 

To offer at the feast, entire and whole; 

Since corn desires the clouds and clouds spread light, 

This dawn-gift brings deep peace unto the soul. 

To winnow, labor, offer and spread light, 

For this and this alone is each day meant; 

The field that yields more corn at harvest time 

Knew husbandry of peace and deep content. 
SISTER FRANCES TERESA. 
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THE PLACE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


By Joun. Durry, C.SS.R. 


UTSIDE OF CREATION is the Creator. In the untrodden pri- 
vacy of His Trinity He rests, as the rose rests in petaled com- 
pleteness. Before the world was made the unbroken solitudes lay around 
Him. And God put forth His hand. He kindled out of nothingness 
the luminosity of morning, and the earth arose, crowned with all fair- 
ness as a bride. The multi-paneled dreams of His repose, mellowed by 
eternities of meditation, woke into visible and audible and odorous em- 
bodiment. The universe became the language of His lips: a golden 
communication, mystic, veiled. 
It is more than idle metaphor that the world is the mirror of God. 
It is basic to the understanding of many things that, as wind-blown 
garments take the imprint of the limbs they press, so also the universe, 
traced on God, glows with His underlying loveliness. Thus, in the lim- 
pid similes of Mary Clagett Magruder’s poem in last November’s SPIRIT: 


Thy heart is but the hidden bleeding rose— 
Thy soul—the untrodden white from virgin snows 
That melts a spring of love that deeply flows. 


Each thing in its proper way reflects the perfection of God, shad- 
owing forth His attributes: so runs the innocent axiom; but its deduc- 
tions are far-flung and momentous. God framed the double world of 
sense and spirit, all visible things and invisible: empire of heaven and 
angels, and the world of man. Sea and land, star and root, music and 
speech, bravery, innocence, commiseration, and purifying pain, light 
and dark, nativity and death. Crowded into these are the multiple at- 
tributes of God, Wisdom, Strength, Love, Purity and Beauty. His 
Love appears to the Saint, to the Poet appears His Beauty. 

When God brought forth the world from the deep, beautiful with 
the bright fretting of its starshine, its troubled waters and vaporous 
valleys, He created it for solemn ends. It was His Glory which evoked 
that solemn decision. And in stamping the image of His Beauty on 
the world, He essayed thereby to lead the spirit of man to Himself. 
For He made it the nature of all created loveliness to exalt to the Un- 
created, awakening in the soul—however darkly—an apprehension of 
that Primal Fairness which is Ideal, which is God. This is that celestial 
awareness which sometimes comes when the soul is flooded under with 
sudden music or immortal poetry: the soul begins to yearn, and reach 
up and out of itself, stretching in the darkness toward an Ultimate 
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Beauty that will never fail. And the resolution of that piercing music 
lies in this, that it is beautiful not because it is music, but because God 
is beautiful. So the lucid moon, spilling her borrowed clarity, recalls the 
fontal sun; so the echo reshapes the voice; the wavery iris in the water 
suggests the overleaning bloom . . . radiance and reflection, voice and 
reverberation, flower and tremulous reduplicate. Nothing is fair but it 
repeats the all-Exquisite, and leads in some way up to Him. Such, at 
any rate, is the design of God; and such is man’s general reaction. 

The true poet is in some degree a mystic: he sees in the visible uni- 
verse suggestions of the invisible. He is alive to beauty as to something 
divine. The pious flower-hunter is unemotionally conclusive in his 
admission of the beauty of God in the beauties of Nature; but the poet, 
in the same admission, is worshipful and penetrating. For with him 
it is a question of “the religion of beauty”—a religion authentic, ortho- 
dox, with the true God as its object. On the hushed unshadowed Be- 
ing Who transcends the things He blesses, Who lends to the clouds 
light and movement, breath and language to lips, and to souls the 
ardors of love, he bestows a passionate adoring, prostrate and tearful 
in the dust. To him, to know God through the beauteous emblems of 
His Essence, is perforce to love Him, for he knows Him as the Abso- 
lute Loveliness. However negatively he looks upon God, he cannot 
but implicitly praise and magnify Him, when he magnifies the Ideal. 

The poet, of course, is something more than silent witness of the 
Presence; he is a voice. He is one in whom the vision of the vast inter- 
related universe is compulsive of expression. Perceiving in the light 
of eyes the lamp of original Love, in the unprinted solitude of wintry 
peaks a symbol of the eternity of God, in all things under heaven a 
mystic limpidity, he suffers a strange joy, an impulsiveness, the need to 
cry out in the framework of progressive ideas and carven composition. 

Creation, it is often said, is of the essence of art. If this is true 
of the sculptor or the musician, it is even more rigorously true of the 
poet, since his art deals with the medium of processive ideas. Out of 
the beauties at hand, employing a felicitous juxtaposition of words, 
the poet fashions a heavenlier and a fresher beauty, calling upon the 
visible universe for symbols of the invisible. And in this process he 
shadows forth, though in a limited way, one of the sublimest of the 
Divine attributes, the power of creation. 

The act of the creature in exercising this divine ability of per- 
ceiving in the lower world the traces of a brighter, and in communi- 
cating out of the disjuncted beauties which he perceives a shining pre- 
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cision of thought and harmonious speech, in its own right bodies forth 
the perfections of God, and in its own way leads upward to His Vir- 
ginal Fairness. And the work of his hands—the delicate poem—exalts 
the reader with an immediacy beyond the power which endues the 
fairness of the visible world, because it involves an added beauty—the 
beauty of aspiration—as proven in the poet, and thus recalls more in- 
sistently the archetypal Beauty, and more goldenly glorifies Him. 

Not velvet hills can uplift so truly, as when Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins comes to them and cries: 

And the azurous hung hills are His world-wielding shoulder 
Majestic—as a stallion stalwart, very-violet-sweet!— 

The snowcrystal is unnoticed, until sublimated thus by the subtle chem- 
istry of Francis Thompson’s thought and feeling: 


acace pure 
As the prime snowdrop is 
Ere the rash Phoebus break her cloister 
Of sanctimonious snow. 


This etherealization of the beauties at hand is the distinctive of- 
fice of the poet. In the blueprints of Providence each creature has its 
functional assignment. The universe is a kind of organism; it has a 
destiny as a unit. In all that He frames, God keeps before Him an 
undeviating purpose, which is His greater glory, and subordinates to 
it every creature which He brings into being out of the abyss. He is 
not alarmed by the innumerable succession of creatures, their sepa- 
rate natures, their private purposes, their apparently irreconcilable 
divergences. He has made the individual excursive ends of creation 
meet in a single end; His resourceful wisdom has fitted all things to- 
gether in a vast but orderly scheme, whereby the low things give serv- 
ice to the high, the high to the yet higher, and so unto God, through 
the knowledge and love of man. And thus, as the nature of the beau- 
tiful is to exalt with some measure of directness to the First Beauty, 
so the poet’s purpose in the hierarchy of service is likewise to exalt. 

This lofty purpose pertains more to the poet than to other artists. 
For the poet is an evangelist, and the painter or the musician are less 
than that. By the very force of the medium which he uses—language, 
which implies a communication—the poet cannot be content with 
mere perception and production: his work must be enjoyed by others. 
Until he is read, he cannot rest. For other artists, the flaming vision 
in the mind and its outward execution are enough, but not so in the 
case of the poet. He must share his vision with other minds. So his 
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enthusiasm is meant to fire the feelings of others, his vision of man 
and nature to enlighten and uplift the minds of those for whom he 
carves and arranges his words. It may be his privilege, as it is the 
privilege of the mystic poet, to add to this intrinsic exaltation of all 
fine poetry the deliberate treatment of created beauty in the light of, 
or under the shadow of, the Uncreated. Poetry in itself does not take 
to one theme more than to another; it is poetry, apart from all theme, 
as long as it is beautiful thought made vivid through personal feeling 
and appropriate language. But, all other things being equal—flame of 
emotion and transparency of language—poetry is then put to its pur- 
est use when it calls upon the Divine theme: the world as under the 
wings of God, in Nature and in Life. 

To the mystic poet it is given to perceive the heavenly and earthly 
interdependence, and to look with “wide eyes calm upon the whole of 
things,” as does Thompson in the following: 

Tr. the hierarchical 
Vision lies unoccult, rank under rank 
Through all create down-wheeling, from the Throne 
Even to the bases of the pregnant ooze. 
This is the enchantment, this the exaltation, 
The all-compensating wonder, 
Giving to common things wild kindred 
With the gold-tesserate floors of Jove. . . 
Linking such heights and such humilities 
Hand in hand in ordinal dances, 
That I do think my tread, 
Stirring the blossoms in the meadow-grass, 
Flickers the unwithering stars. . 

The poet being a lapidary, who cuts into many-angular brilliance 
not only his careful diction, but all the tumultuous riches of this pre- 
cious life, must be painstaking. It is the work of a life-time to pro- 
pound, not well merely, but wondrously, the beauties which one won- 
drously beholds. But what of those higher lovelinesses, those in the 
dispensation, not of nature, but of grace? Will not the attempt to 
crystallize them call for special energy and pain? But, when all is 
said, are they not worth it? For the apocalyptic God, and the mys- 
teries that clothe Him, are their object. And to what whiter service 
can a man dedicate his art, than to the elucidation of the God of Grace? 

What then is this business laid in the hands of the poet, especially 
of the mystic, as the term is used in literature? Taken strictly, it is a 
divine ordinance to seek the root Loveliness in all mortal fairness, and 
disclose It to them that have eyes and see not; the task of enhancing 
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the dreary complexities of life by showing their affinity with the heav- 
enly—how, in this place of darkness and sorrowful searching, the uni- 
verse yet hangs on God, gathered in tenderness to His bosom, and 
kindled with the radiance of His hidden face; how all that is, borrows 
of the Divine, and echoes His unbearable beauty. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Golden Treasury of Scottish Poetry, selected and edited by Hugh 
MacDiarmid. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

The lovers of good poetry, strong poetry, singing poetry, poetry 
in the true, Celtic tradition will find in this book a fine selection of the 
best that Scotland has to offer, disfigured by the most vaunting, mis- 
taken and wrong-headed preface it has been my misfortune to en- 
counter in many a long year. The editor rejoices in fantastic theory, 
based on the slimmest kind of evidence and advances a justification for 
dialect verse that doubles upon and denies itself almost in each sentence. 
Mr. MacDiarmid displays the true Scot’s assertiveness and arrogance in 
his introduction and in his notes; neither does the overgenerous selection 
of his own work prejudice the reader in his favor. 

We grant the editor that the song quality of Scottish poetry is 
high but the additional claim that Scottish verse finds no poetry of com- 
parative stature in all the European literatures is simply absurd. We 
should recommend for him a stiff and solidly realistic course in history, 
unromantically considered, before he ventures again to lecture all 
Europe on the glories of Scotland, the genius of his friends and the 
sainthood of Karl Marx and Lenin.—J. G. E. H. 


Dawn in Snow, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc. $1.50. 

Crisp diction, an upward pitch of the spirit, and tight expression 
mark these poems; yet they move melodiously. The edition is limited 
to 314 copies. They will be well worth having. Louise Townsend 
Nicholl is better than an average poet. Her thinking pierces. On every 
leaf of this volume, despite its somewhat precious title, there is testi- 
mony of wisdom won the hard way—and dearer for the endeavor. The 
reader will find here no easy singing, no casual fancies. He will find, 
instead, the heartprints of prayers not wholly answered, joys savored 
only to be snatched away, the telling script of scars. 

Perhaps that is why this author, in a penetrating group of religious 
poems, reveals so profound an understanding of pain, of Calvary and 
the Crown of Thorns. Read, for example, “Breath,” “Hymn,” 
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“Wrath,” and “Words Like Leaves.” The point will not be missed. 
And this is a book not to be put away until the reader has pondered 
over another exquisite poem, “The Unitarian Child,” which tells how a 
child, of its own intuition and a touch of grace, became aware of the 
Blessed Trinity. That single poem is the seal of a searching spirit upon 
a sterling book. This is Christian, as contrasted with pagan, poetry. 
In sequel to Miss Nicholl’s earlier Wafer and Light, it shows a poetic 
personality moving from preparation into power.—C. J. L. 


The Viking Book of Poetry of the English Speaking World, chosen and 
edited by Richard Aldington. New York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 

This anthology is represented by its publisher as a completely new 
compilation, containing over one thousand full poems, many of which 
are narrative and satirical. Of the three hundred and ten poets quoted, 
fifty-three are roughly contemporary, one dates before 1000 a. p., five 
are medieval, and the remainder are distributed throughout the inter- 
vening periods, the Romantic Movement receiving the greatest promi- 
nence. It is not surprising therefore to discover that Mr. Aldington 
aimed at the general reader rather than the scholar, and that he has in- 
cluded more nineteenth and twentieth century American poets than 
any other anthologist of equal pretensions. 

Naturally in so large a book there is much that cannot fail to please. 
I am inclined however to cavil at Mr. Aldington’s excessive veneration 
for men like Melville and Whitman, as well as his time-serving attitude 
towards modern poetry. In this latter field he has given little evidence 
of the original and “creative” editing claimed by the blurb. One finds 
the leading names of the various poetic factions, C. D. Lewis, W. H. 
Auden, Spender, Prokosch, Dylan Thomas and Delmore Schwartz. It 
is extremely doubtful whether any of these writers has progressed be- 
yond the experimental stage. Certainly they do not deserve equal 
representation with many of their contemporaries. Apparently the edi- 
tor proceeded on the assumption that each man was entitled to a page. 

The last section of the book serves to emphasize once more how 
impossible it is to satisfy every taste at a time when poetic standards are 
almost entirely personal.—F. X. C. 


What Are Years, by Marianne Moore. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

A strange mind, which is not unkin to that of Gertrude Stein, is 
necessary to produce the work of this volume. Marianne Moore’s repu- 
tation, it is to be suspected, is more accepted than examined. There is 
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nothing in her present book which differs essentially from her previous 
work. However she may have labored over these lines they possess little 
more than a typographical resemblance to poetry. On the jacket T. S. 
Eliot is quoted as having said of a previous Moore book that some of her 
poems “have a very wide spread of association.” And very wide, in- 
deed very esoteric, they are here. It may not be absolutely necessary to 
understand the association to fathom the composition but from the keys 
which Miss Moore provides in What Are Years it must be obvious that 
without them the associations could be traced only by one in possession 
of extraordinarily curious lore. 

At random this passage from “He ‘Digesteth Harde Yron’ ” without 
following the typographical arrangement: “Although the aepyornis or 
roc that lived in Madagascar, and the moa are extinct, the camel-spar- 
row, linked with them in size—the large sparrow Xenophon saw walk- 
ing by a stream—was and is a symbol of justice.” Or this from “Vir- 
ginia Britannia”: ““Odd Pamunkey princess, birdclaw-earringed; with a 
pet raccoon from the Mattaponi (what a bear!). Feminine odd Indian 
young lady! Odd thin-gauze-and-taffeta-dressed English one!” The 
private functioning of the cultists has not been carried to greater ex- 
tremes.—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Ragley, La. 
To the Editor—You were somewhat rash in conferring a subscription 
upon such a chronic objector as the undersigned, and already I have a 
couple of peeves that I feel impelled to vent. 

The first is minor, being that I regret that like other periodicals 
you find it necessary to publish anything nice said about you. Does 
not a magazine ever consider that good wine needs no bush? Or again, 
perhaps they do. Anyway a periodical feels it necessary to preen its 
feathers in a way that would be insufferable in the editor personally. 

The second is more serious and concerns the savage attack on 
organized Charity in your issue of September. I can only conclude 
that you have gone out of your sphere to enter a controversial field, and 
endorse the sentiments of Sister Philip for it is difficult to believe that 
the verses were accepted on wholly literary grounds. Or is Sister Philip 
somebody’s niece? If so, disregard this letter. 

This is not the wincing of a galled jade for I have no connection 
with any such institution as Sister Philip lashes—and I feel confident 
that she is speaking from the information received from those who have 
been justly turned down—but as pastor of a poor parish I have had 
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numerous occasions to investigate complaints against local and State in- 
stitutions and I have yet to find one case where there was not plenty 
reason and fairness in the social worker, and generally a sincere, if mat- 
ter of fact, Charity. 

I fail to see where Charity, Justice, or especially, Humility, has any- 
thing to do with such lines as you published. In common fairness, be- 
fore you go out of your own field to attack a large group of people, 
learn what they have to say for themselves. Especially confer with our 
own Catholic School of Social Service under the N. C. W. C. 

Otherwise I am glad to get the magazine and read it—if with occa- 
sional snorts—from kiver to kiver—Henry D. Buchanan. 


Lowell, Mass. 
To the Editor—Apropos the question, “When Is Poetry Catholic?”, 
poised in the Anniversary Issue, I submit the following, admitting that 
it only partially and perhaps, imperfectly, covers the point. 

In my opinion—and its source is too obvious and universal for the 
intrusion of the adjective “humble”—all great and true poetry is Catho- 
lic. Who considers this view too sweeping will, I feel sure, find it true 
when it is observed that no poetry can be true or great unless its appeal 
is universal. Catholic and universal are of one meaning. True, “catho- 
lic” in this sense is an adjective as against “Catholic,” the noun, but 
the cleavage is more of grammar than of God. For He is both catholic 
and Catholic in that He is not ## His Church or of His Church but 
rather is His Church! Lest this occasion dissent, it is pointed out that 
Christ is Authority for this point of view. “Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cuteth thou Me?” Saul thought he was persecuting the Church only. 
Christ’s words show that One is the Other! It is strange that Paul’s 
error persists against Paul’s testimony! 

When it is established that Christ and His Church are One it 
should be relatively easy to establish that any poet of any Christian 
faith, seeking according to his light the truth, and in his own way and 
in his own degree finding it, and inspired with God-love, cannot sing 
of Him and of His Creation in any other than the Catholic tongue. 

“The Church,” as is so beautifully stated on page 37 of the Anni- 
versary Issue, “possesses as well an invisible membership of those who, 
unprofessed, are united with her soul.” Every poet, if only in the hour 
of song and conception, is of her soul. Though he be in his average 
day the veriest pagan, bigot or hater of her, he is truly in that hour, 
Catholic, “broadminded” (with depth to the “broad”!) and her lover! 
All this, provided the poet is true to the universal-spirit, all this, if he 
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is author of beauty having a brow of goodness, and a spine of truth! 
“When is poetry Catholic?”: inevitably, unmistakably Catholic? When 
it issues from a poet who is Catholic in the above terms. 

Whether Tasso oversaid it: Non merita nome di creatore, se non 
Iddio ed il Poeta, is for each man to decide. But certainly God and 
the poet are near allied. David’s Psalms rose from a psaltery of faith 
and so must the songs of all who would sing profoundly, clearly and 
truly of the little things and the great. 

The chipping from the Rock of so many stony fragments has, of 
course, produced a culture peculiar to the Protestant conception. Yet 
certain aspects of the old Faith, certain of her tendencies are manifest 
especially in those hearts that are “known to grief and acquainted with 


sorrow.” Thus it is that we hear Poe crying: 


At morn at noon, at twilight dim. 

Maria, thou hast heard my hymn. 

In joy, in woe, in good and ill 

Mother of God be with me still. 
This is transient Catholicism; perhaps only “Catholic” in the sense that 
it was the child crying out of the man in need of maternal love. For 
elsewhere we find Poe of the blind tradition. So blind that he can miss 
the obvious. For had the eye of his vission been truly attuned to the 
universal truth of history, he must have written: “To the glory that was 
Greece, and the grandeur that is Rome.” 


Apart from the poetry that is catholic, there is the poetry that is 
Catholic. We find such poetry from the pens of Crashaw, Patmore and 
Thompson. These poets seem to have transcended their immediate 
Edens to tell a vision of Heaven. Crashaw singing: 

Souls are not Spaniards, too, one friendly flood 

Of baptism blends them all into a blood. 
Patmore glorifying conjugal love, Thompson celebrating “The Passion 
of Mary,” are the one great type. 

Doubtless there are those who will contend that this sort of poetry 
while stamped “Catholic” has a spiritual counterpart in poetry that is 
not. While this contention is partially valid and finds a semi-verifica- 
tion in a former part of this letter; nevertheless, there is a difference— 
a difference like to the difference that obtains between an Anglican- 
Mass and a Catholic Mass. The externals are all there—even some of 
the traditions, but the inner Soul of Christianity while there in part, is 
there in part only. Is there as stone rather than as Rock! And so with 
spiritual but uncatholic poetry that is an instability of faith, an unfixed 
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idealism that, while high, transcends the moment rather than the hour. 
We see Catholicity of thought and utterance in Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay’s ““Renascence”; in Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” and 
in many others; proving that the Catholic thought-trend intercepts and 
captures the minds of those not of the Faith. What Catholic imbued 
with love of Mary, does not envy that peerless accolade which Words- 
worth gave Our Lady?—“Our tainted natures’ solitary boast.” 

Thus it remains evident that God touches us all into harmony with 
Him. And in this is found the bond that holds to the Catholic tongue 
all singers whose lips are servants to Beauty and to Truth, and, being 
so cannot be false to the Triune God thereof.—George Chapman. 
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